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ABSTRACT 

Goal 1 of the 6 national education goals established 
by President Bush and the nation's governors states that by the year 
2000, all children in America will start school ready to learn. This 
document provides schools and communities with information about what 
children need to be able to start ychool ready to learn and gives 
examples of communities' efforts to meet Goal 1. Answers to commonly 
asked questions about Goal 1 are presented. Questions and answers 
relate to: (1) the definition of "school readiness"; (2) types of 
home activities that promote school readiness; (3) characteristics of 
effective readiness programs; (4) difficulties of preparing children 
for school; (5) parent education; (6) characteristics of 
preschoolers' development; (7) assessment of preschoolers; (8) 
indicators of community needs that are related to children; (9) the 
effectiveness of preschool programs; (10) difficulties parents face 
when dealing with schools; (11) prenatal, nutritional, health, and 
social service programs; (12) ways of ensuring that children receive 
all the services they need; (13) ways for communities to detarmine 
their needs in relation to meeting Goal 1; (14) the readiness of 
schools to meet the needs of children; (15) ways private businesses 
can help communities support their children's school readiness; and 
(16) funds available to support readiness activities. Appendices list 
sources of information on Goal 1; examples of effective readiness 
programs; examples of private sector assistance to promote children's 
school readiness; federal grant programs; and regional 
representatives of the United States Department of Education. (BC) 
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Starting School 
Ready To Learn 

Questions and Answers on Reaching 
National Education Goal I: 

''By the year 2000, all children in America 
will start school ready to leanu " 
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This publication is one of a number ofresources the Department of Education has put together for schools and 
communities across the nation who are trying to meet the six national education goals. Here we present answers 
to questions we've often heard asked about Go<'il 1 . In addition to the sources listed here, you may also contact 
one of the Secretary's Regional Representatives (listed at tlie end of this document) or call the America 2000 
phone bank ai 1-800-USA-LEARN (1-800-872-5327); in the District of Columbia call 401-3132. 



U.S. Department of Education 
Resource Team on National Education Goal 1 
400 Maiyland Ave., S.W. 
Washin^n, D.C. 20202 
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The National Education Coals 



In September 1989, President George Bush and all 50 of the nation's 
governors gathered in Charlottesville, Vir^nia for a historic edu- 
cational summit. There for the first time m the nation's historv, 
they established an ambitious set of six national education goals. 
The six goals for the year 2000 are: 



1. All children in America will start school ready to 
learn. 

2. The high school graduation rate will increase to at 
least 90 percent. 

3. American students zvill leave grades four, eight, and 
txvelve having demonstrated competency in challeng- 
ing subject matter including English, mathematics', 
science, history, and geography; and school in America 
will ensure that aV. students learn to use their minds 
well so they zvill be prepared for responsible citizen- 
ship, further learning, and productii^e employment in 
our modem economy ^ 

4. US, students zvill be first in the world in science and 
mathematics achievement. 

5. Every American will be literate and zoill possess 
knowledge and skills necessary to compete in a global 
economy and exercise the rights and responsibilities of 
citizenship. 

6. Every school in America will be free of drugs and 
violence and zvill offer a disciplined environment 
conducive to learning. 
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The AMERICA 2000 Strategy 



To help communities create the best schools in the world for all our 
children and to move the nation toward the national goals. Presi- 
dent Bush launched AMERICA 2000, a national strategy to revo- 
lutionize American education, community by community, school 
by school. AMERICA 2000 embraces four revolutionary ideas: 



• Establisliing World Class Standards and a voluntary 
system of national examinations 

• Creating Break-the-Moki Nezv American Schools 

• Cutting red tape for teachers and principals 

• Giving families more choices of all schools 



At the heart of AMERICA 2000 is the President's challenee to every 
tow^n, city, and neighborhood in the nation to become an AMERICA 
2000 community by: 



• Adopting the National Education Goals as their oxun 

• Dez^eloping a community-wide strategy to achieve 
them 

• Designing a report card to measure results 

• Planning for and supporting a break-the-mold New 
American School 



As of October 1992, more than 2,000 communities across the nation 
have joined the movement to transform education for their chil- 
dren. 

For more information about how you can get involved in America 
2000, call 1-800-USA-LEARN (1-800-872-5327). (In the Washing- 
ton, D.C. area, call 401-2000.) 
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National Goal 1: Ready, Set, Go! 

Starting School Ready to Learn 



It takes an entire community to edu- 
cate a child, according to an old Af- 
rican proverb. This document provides 
communities with information about 
what kids need to start school ready to 
learn. It also gives examples of how 
other communities are striving to meet 
Goal 1. 

During the first five years of a child's 
life - beginning even before birth - the 
groundwork for the future is laid. The 
emotional and physical support that a 
child receives during these years will 
help ensure success in school and a 
heathy life. 

Too many children face tough begin- 
nings. Children who start school with 
health problems, limited language de- 
velopment, or a lack of curiosity are at 
a greater risk of school failure than 
other children. Tii^se young children 
are not receiving the kind of parent 
and commuruty support that enriches 
their lives. 

Every child needs immunizations, nu- 
tritious food and regular health care as 
weU as a loving, supportive environ- 
ment Parents often don't take time or 
don't know how to help their children 
get ready for school. In fact, available 
evidence indicates that less than one- 
half of preschoolers spend time 
regularly with their parents. 

Poor chOdrenin particular are less likely 
than children from wealthier families 
to be born healthy, to receive routine 



health care, and to be enrolled in pre- 
schools. Studies of disadvantaged kids 
show that those who attend a high 
quality preschool are held back less 
often, are less likely to require special 
education classes, and are less likely to 
drop out of school. 

The lessons of childhood can and 
should lead to a lifetime of curiosity 
and a desire to learn. Preventing school 
failure is a better, more efficient way to 
help kids than waiting until they need 
costly and difficult treatment for their 
problems. 

But ensuring that every child will start 
school ready to learn is important be- 
yond the time and money that could be 
saved. A commitment to meet this 
Goal could bring together families, 
communities, businesses, schools and 
other support resources for the pur- 
pose of giving all children the 
opportunities tobecomeeffective, com- 
petent learners. 

As with all the goals, reaching Goal 1 
will require the dedicated and aeative 
participation of the entire commtmity. 
The AMERICA 2000 strategy, with its 
four part coirimunity challenge, pro- 
vides a framework tlurough which you 
can build that support and arrive at 
your own solutions for school readi- 
ness. In order to help us serve you 
better, we welcome your comments on 
these documents. 
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1. What is readiness? 



No best definition of ''school readi- 
ness" exists. However, general 
agreement is building that readiness 
should cover all aspects of a child's 
development and the critical periods 
of growth from birth through the early 
school years. 

Readiness for school is built on 
children's curiosity and their intellec- 
tual, social, emotional, language, and 
physical development. It is not limited 
to a fixed set of skills that are presumed 
necessary for entry to kindergarten or 
first grade. 

Children's first learning experiences 
should lay the foundation for success 
in school and in adult life. Ideally, 
children who are ready to succeed in 
school are healthy, immunized against 
disease, well-nourished, and well- 
rested. Their early experiences have 
given them a start in learning to coop- 
erate, exercise self-control, express their 
thoughts and feelings, and follow rules. 
They are trusting and have a feeling of 
self-worth. They explore the world 
around them actively and approach 
tasks with enthusiasm. They are moti- 
vated to learn. 

In preparing yoimg children for school, 
parents, community members, and 
educators should join together to help 
all children move closer to these ideals. 

Appendix A lists more readings on the 
readiness goal. 



2. What types of home activities 
promote school readiness? 

To help promote school readiness, we 
can: 

o Ensure that the future mother visits 
a health care provider regularly 
during her pregnancy and that she 
maintains good nutrition. 

o Provide proper nutrition and regu- 
lar health care after birth- 

o Talk with children and read to them. 

o Involve children in story telling, 
dancing, and singing songs. 

o Provide children opportunities to 
write and draw. 

o Teach children about their own cul- 
tural heritage and expose them to 
books, stories, and adults represent- 
ing a variety of backgrounds, 

o Involve children with adults who 
value education and view them- 
selves as lifelong learners. 

o Take children to the library, a mu- 
seum or involve them in other 
cultural activities. 

o Ask children questions (those that 
require more than a ''yes" or "no" 
response are particularly effective) 
and try to answer the innumerable 
questions they pose. 

o Provide many opportunities to play 
and explore. 



o Give children opportunities to 
spend time and play with other 
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young children. 

o Build a child's security and sense of 
self*worth through close family re- 
lationships. 

o Limit television viewing and dis- 
cuss with children what they have 
seen. 



3. What do good readiness pro- 
grants do? 

Research on child development has 
laid the groundwork for teaching 
young dnildren. Findings from research 
indicate that successful learning op- 
portunities reflect the individual needs, 
interests and levels of development of 
eachclild. A number of publications 
listed in Appendix B describe success- 
ful readiness programs. Successful 
readiness programs: 

o Build on each child's curiosity, 
abilities and interests. 

o Provide hands-on learning with 
concrete objects that enable young 
children to experience the world 
around them. 

o Include play in which children 
learn, develop their abilities to com- 
municate,explore, try outnew ideas 
and experiences, expand their 
physical and social capabilities and 
express themselves. 

o Integrate learning rather than di- 
vide it into isolated subjects or focus 
onmasteringspedficskills. Themes 
and projects provide a way to ex- 
pand knowledge and skills in a 



holistic manner. 

o Structure the classroom so that it 
provides rich opportunities for 
learning and encourages children 
to become self-directed learners. 

o Promote language development 
and reasoning through conversa- 
tion, questioning and ample 
opportimities for children to hear 
and to aeate stories. 

o Include activities that can be done 
at home with parents and family to 
encourage parental support of 
learning. 

o Offer parenting instruction and 
adult education along with learn- 
ing activities for preschoolers in 
families where parents lack basic 
educational skills. 



4. What difficulties can arise 
when preparing children for 
school? 



Several factors make it difficult for par- 
ents to accomplish the first education 
goal. Parents may have trouble coping 
with some of their childrens' problems 
such as: 

o Health. Health problems may in- 
terfere with children's learning and 
early success at school. Although 
various programs offer assistance 
to families in this area (see the an- 
swer to question 18), their eligibility 
requirements and information 
about services are often confusing. 
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o Learning Disabilities* Although 
screening instruments are readily 
available and are effective in iden- 
tifying potential learning problems, 
not all yoxmg children are able to 
get the follow-up attention neces- 
sary to address tiie problems. 

Parents also face their own difficulties: 

o Time. Parents face many pressures 
that complete for their time. With 
the increase in the number of single- 
parent families and of families in 
which both parents work outside 
the home, more parents find that 
work and household commitments 
reduce the time they have available 
to be involved with their children. 

o Education. Parents with limited 
education may feel they do not have 
the skills required to help their chil- 
dren prepare for school. Often 
parents may not express this feel- 
ing, making it difficult for schools 
to know what is needed to assist 
parents in helping thair children. 

o Employer Policies. Employer poli- 
cies that do not support families 
with young children may also pose 
barriers. Increasingly, employers 
are recognizing the relationship 
between quality child care and pro- 
ductivity and are adopting 
job-sharing, flexible scheduling, 
parental leave policies, on-site child 
care, and resource and referral ser- 
vices that link parents with child 
care providers and parent educa- 
tion seminars. These strategies are 
designed to relieve employee stress, 
enhance job performance, aid in 
employee recruitment and reten- 
tiori, and improve the lives of young 
children. 



5. What is parent education? 
How can it help us meet Goal 
1? 



Children's health, attitudes, vaiues, 
self-image and understandings are 
shaped initially by their parents. Par- 
ents' child-rearing beliefs and practices 
affect their child's school readiness and 
school achievement. Parent education 
programs can help parents improve 
their parenting skills during the criti- 
cal early years. 

A good parent education program 
helps parents understand how their 
actions and words affect their children. 
It provides an opportunity for parents 
to reflect on how they raise children 
and to exchange ideas with other par- 
ents. 

Parent education programs can take a 
variety of forms. Some operate through 
home visits by trained staff (often se- 
lected from local community 
members); others work with parents 
in a group, with and without their chil- 
dren. Some parenting programs help 
parents to support and advise each 
other. 

In all of these, flexibility is key - differ- 
ent types of settings suit different family 
situations. Because child-rearing prac- 
tices reflect family values, parenting 
programs also need to be sensitive to 
cultural factors that may affect the par- 
ents beliefs and behavior. 

Examples of parent education pro- 
grams are described in Appendix B. 
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6. How do we know if a child is 
ready? 



The National Education Goals Panel 
recommends that communities moni- 
tor general progress by assessing the 
following five characteristics of chil- 
dren: 

o Health and physical well being; 

o Sodal and emotional development; 

o Approaches toward learning (e.g., 
the ways that children approach 
the task of learning, such as curios- 
ity and persistence); 

o Language usage; and 

o General knowledge about the 
world. 

The Panel recommends that the assess- 
ments draw on parent reports, teacher 
reports, collections of children's work, 
and profiles of skills, knowledge and 
development. 

For more information on assessments, 
contact the National Education Goals 
Panel at (202)632-0952. 



7. What methods are available 
to assess preschoolers? 

In considering different assessment 
instruments and approaches, commu- 
nities must decide the purpose that 
will be served. 

Is the purpose to: 

o Identify children who may need 
special services; 



o Verify that a special service is 
needed and the type of service 
needed; 

o Identify a child's specific level of 
functioning across across a variety 
of areas, induding sodal, emotional, 
physical, and general knowledge; 

o Track a child's performance and 
mastery of new skills; or 

o Evaluate the impact of a program 
on the children and parents it 
serves? 

Evaluators should be aware of the limi- 
tations of some assessment tools and 
the concerns about the assessment of 
young children, in general. Many pro- 
fessional organizations have defined 
principles for selecting and using dif- 
ferent assessments for young children. 
These organizations are listed in Ap- 
pendix A. 

Numerous methods are available for 
assessing preschool-age children and 
their environments, induding: 

o Measuring to see if children are 
learning what they are being taught; 

o Keeping records on how children 
are progressing; 

o Comparing local students to a na- 
tional or standard measure; 

o Using behavior rating scales and 
checklists; 

o Establishing measures to deterinine 
the quality and richness of a child's 
physical, psychological and sodal 
environment; 
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o Measuring the quality of interac- 
tion between the child and the 
parent or care giver; 

o Collecting samples of children's 
work over time. 



8. What are some national indi- 
cators that communities can 
use to assess the general level 
of need in the commtmity? 

Communities can compare themselves 
with the rest of the nation by looking at 
such measures as: 

o Percent of children living in pov- 
erty; 

o Percent of low birth weight chil- 
dren; 

o Percent of children born to single 
teens; 

0 Percent of children living with per- 
sons other than their own parents; 

o Access to prenatal care; 

o Infant mortality rates; and 

o Number of cases of child abuse. 



9. What do we know about the 
effectiveness ofpreschoolpro- 
grams? 

Most of the evidence of the effective- 
ness of preschool programs isbased on 
studies of disadvantaged children. 



Long-term studies have consistently 
shown that among students who at- 
tend high quality preschools, fewer 
students are held back, fewer require 
special education placement, and more 
graduate, as compared to other chil- 
dren. For example, according to a 
nine-year study. Head Start children in 
Philadelphia were less often held back, 
had better attendance rates in school, 
and were less likely to have serious 
school problems. 

From even the limited studies of pre- 
school programs, it is clear that success 
is highly dependent on the strength of 
the children's families and their in- 
volvement in the children's school 
experience. A high quality preschool 
recognizes that parents are Cx'dldren's 
first teachers. So, it will prc^ .>de par- 
ents access to the training and support 
they need to fulfill this critical func- 
tion. 

Furthermore, effective preschool pro- 
grams often have close ties with 
elementary schools to ensure continu- 
ity for the children and common 
purposes for teachers. Locating the 
preschool at or near a public school 
may make it easier to achieve closer 
ties. In addiiion, teachers atbothlevels 
work together to design a common 
and appropriate curriculum. An ap- 
propriate curriculum focuses on 
language richness, and general knowl- 
edge, as well as physical well-being, 
emotional maturity, and social confi- 
dence. 
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lO.What difficulties do parents 
face when dealing with 
schools? What canhe done to 
overcome these difficulties? 

Parents are their children's primary 
advocates and first teachers. They 
need to be recognized as lespected 
partners with professional educators. 

They may, however, experience any 
number of problems when communi- 
cating with school about their children. 
Their lack of self-confidence or prior 
negative experiences with schooling 
may also pose barriers in their interac- 
tions with the school 

In a recent survey of parents conducted 
at the Surgeon General's conference 
called Healthy Children Ready to Learn, 
parents most frequently noted that 
they feel: 

o Confused over how to approach 
the school; 

o Discouraged by the bureaucracy 
and red tape; 

o Alienated by school personnel who 
appear patronizing and unfriendly; 

o Frustrated by school personnel 
who lack flexibility in office hours 
and do not make allowance for 
working parents; 

o Discouraged by the lack of trar\s- 
p>ortation, especially in remote 
rural areas; 

o Intimidated by the paperwork 
whichis especially difficult for par- 
ents who have limited English 
proficiency or lack basic literacy 
skills. 



Parents of childrenneeding special ser- 
vices noted that they were frustrated 

by: 

o The lack of a single source of infor 
mation, and information that is 
sometimes contradictory; 

o Artificial and inflexible eligibility 
criteria; 

o The lack of coordination among 
programs causing gaps in services 
that send the parents from one pro- 
vider to another in search of what 
they need. 

To help get parents involved, schools 
need a family-centered philosophy. 
Such a philosophy shouldbe grounded 
in a respect for parents, and trar^lated 
into flexible school policies that reach 
out to parents. 

Communities can help parents become 
more effective advocates for their chil- 
dren by providing iiiformation about 
support groups for parents and about 
parent education programs. 



ll.How do prenatal nutritional, 
health, and social servicepro- 
grams tie into readiness? 

Readiness involves all aspects of a 
child's development and it is affected 
by family considerations- For example, 
regular prenatal care increases the like- 
lihood tiiat the mother is free of health 
concerns such as substance abuse or 
poor nutrition that endanger the birth 
of a full-term, proper birth-weight, 
healthy baby- 
Nutritional services assist families in 
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keeping their children healthy and bet- 
ter prepared for the challenges of 
schcx)L Health care, similarly, prevents 
the development of problems that in- 
terfere with learning and ensures early 
treatment of such problems. 

Effective social service programs help 
poor families improve their living con- 
ditions as well as their parenting skills. 
The focus of all these efforts is to en- 
hance a child's development from 
before birth through adulthood. 



I2.H0W can we ensure that chil- 
dren receive all of the services 
they need? 



Many communities have successfully 
met the readiness needs of their chil- 
dren by providing comprehensive or 
integrated services that work in con- 
jimction with schools. 

Comprehensive services are most ef- , 
fective and most efficiently provided 
when a number of service agencies 
develop and work toward a set of 
agreed-upon goals. 

Integration of educational services for 
parents and children — families — is 
demonstrated in the model programs 
funded imder the Even Start Family 
Literacy Program. Several of these 
models also provide excellent examples 
of integration of community services 
with the education programs. Infor- 
mation about Even Start is available 
from the Department of Education at 
(202)401-1692. 

A recent issue of The Future of Children 
(available from The Center for the Fu- 
ture of Children at 415-948-3696) 



described the ''school-linked'' ap- 
proach to integrating services as 
follows: 

o Services are provided to children 
and their families through a col- 
laboration among schools, health 
care providers, and social service 
agencies; 

o Schools are among the central par- 
ticipants in planning and governing 
the collaborative effort; 

o School personnel are actively in- 
volved in identifying children who 
need services, however, they are 
not typically the actual providers 
of the services; 

o Services are provided or coordi- 
nated by personnel at the school or 
a site near the school; 

o Agencies that typically provide 
health and social services apart from 
the school site move some of their 
staffs and / or services to the school. 



I3.H0ZV do we detennine what 
we need to do to meet Goall? 

o Create a task force representative 
of the entire community to focus on 
goall. Include parents, school offi- 
cials, representatives from the 
business community and profes- 
sionals in health, early childhood 
development, and sodal services. 

o Charge the task force with devel- 
oping answers to the following 
important questions: 
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Where should the r:omm unity be 
by the year 2000? 

This means stepping back and cre- 
ating a common vision of what it 
will mean to start school ready to 
learn in our community. 

Where Is It now? 

This means conducting an assess- 
ment of where the community is 
now in relationship to goal 1. The 
task force may wish to collect infor- 
mation on questions such as these: 

- What are the local statistics on 
low birth weight babies, immu- 
nization, at-risk families, and 
young children with special 
needs? 

- What services are available for 
prenatal care, child health and 
identification and screening for 
early intervention? 

- How many children come from 
families where parents lack ba- 
sic skills to assist their children's 
leanung? 

- What type of support and edu- 
cation programs does the 
community offer for parents? 

- What educational preschool 
programs are available? Are all 
eligible children served? 

- Do the kindergarten and pri- 
mary school programs meet the 
many needs of diverse groups 
of children in the community? 

- What do kindergarten teachers 
and parents say about children's 



readiness for school? 

- Are the services (provided in all 
of the above) of good quality, 
accessible, and affordable? If 
not, what are the barriers? 

- Are all groups in our commu- 
nity receiving equal opportunity 
to iearn? 

What will It take to reach this 
goal? 

Activities to plan how to reach the 
goal might focus on answering 
questions such as these: 

- What problems are most 
important to tackle in the 
short and long term? 

- What services are the 
most important to de- 
velop, expand, or 
improve in order to re- 
duce the problems? How 
can this be done? 

- What resources are avail- 
able to begin to meet the 
problems identified? 

- What innovative ap- 
proaches might the 
community uise that will 
get all children ready for 
school? 

What are other communitled 
doing? 

Brief descriptions of promising 
readiness programs are provided 
in Appendix B. 
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14.Part ofschoolreadiness seems 
to he improving the readiness 
of schools to meet the needs of 
the children entering them. 
What can we do to improve 
that part of the equation? 

The following are some suggestions 
for schools to ensure they are ready to 
meet the needs of all children when 
they first come to school: 

o Welcome all parents into the 
school as partners. Learn 
about their children from 
them and involve them in 
their children's learning. 

o Staff early childhood pro- 
grams with teachers who 
understand the unique ways 
in which young children 
learn and grow. 

o Provide training to teachers 
on how to use the new as- 
sessment techniques. 

o Arrange for teachers in pre- 
schools and primary grades 
to get together to talk about 
their philosophy of early 
childhood education, their 
expectations for the children, 
and the types of programs 
they offer. 

o Organize joint training for 
staff from both levels to in- 
crease collaboration and 
improve transitions for chil- 
dren. 

o Assess the types of services 
that children and their fami- 
lies will need prior to 



beginning school. Find ways 
to help them gain access to 
these services. 



I5.H0W can the private sector 
help in school readiness? 

The private sector is active in many 
communities supporting parents and 
tiieir yoimg children. Employers can 
help with direct financial contributions 
to programs that increase school readi- 
ness. But more importantly, employers 
can help bring work and family life 
together through workplace policies 
that support parents and give security 
to children. For example, they can: 

- Offer child care for the children 
of employees; 

- Provide incentives for parents 
to place their children in pre- 
school programs; 

- Provide appropriate sites or 
transportation for day care and/ 
or preschool or readiness activi- 
ties; 

- Implement a flexible work 
schedule and parental leave 
policy that would enable par- 
ents to attend school functions 
with their children or stay with 
them during illness; 

- Implement job-sharing for par- 
ents who would like to work 
part-time while their children 
are young; 

- Provide promotional activities 
- within the work facility and 
the community as a whole - 
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emphasizing the readiness goal, 
its importance and what is be- 
ing done to meet it; 

- Provide an opportunity for par- 
ents to participate in seminars 
designed to assist them in help- 
ing their children in school; 

• Provide workplace literacy pro- 
grams for parents who need 
them, working cooperatively 
with schools that offer the early 
childhood programs for the chil- 
dren; 

Appendix C describes how some cor- 
porations have helped improve 
education in their communities. 



Id.What funds are available for 
readiness activities? 



The Departments of Education (ED), 
Health and Human Services (HHS), 
and Agriculture (AG) all fund early 
childhood servicies. Some are through 
formula grant programs that provide 
funds to the States based on a formula 
• State offices are the best source of 
information about them. Others are 
discretionary grant programs that are 
awarded through grants competitions. 
The programs are described in detai! in 
Appendix D. 
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APPENDIX A 



Sources of Information to Help 
Communities Reach Goal 1 

Call he Department's AMERICA 
2000 office: 1-800-USA-LEARN. 
Department staff can direct you to 
resources and individuals who have 
useful information on reaching the 
goal. Some documents you might 
request include: 

Preparing Young Children for 
Success in School, which pro- 
vides guideposts for 
implementing Goal 1; 

- Directory of education-re- 
lated information centers 
that provide assistance on 
school readiness; 

Bibliography of selected 
publications relating to 
school readiness. 

The Department supports several 
clearinghouses that provide infor- 
mation about readiness programs, 
including disadvantaged children. 
They are as follows: 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Elementary 

and Early Childhood Education 

Uruversity of Illinois 

805 West Pennsylvania Avenue 

Urbana,IL 61801-4897 

(217)333-1386. 

National Center for Research on 
Effective Schooling for Disadvan- 
taged Students 

The Johns Hopkir\s University 
3505 North Charles Street 
Baltimore, MD 21218 
(301)338-7570 



National Information Center for 
Children and Youth with Handi- 
caps 

Post Office Box 1492 
Washington, DC 20013 
l-(800) 999-5599 

A number of publications provide in- 
formation on the assessment of young 
children: 

National Association of the Education 
of Young Children and the National 
Association of Early Childhood 
Specialists in State Departments of 
Education (1991). Guidelines for 
appropriate curriculum content and 
assessment in programs serving 
. children ages 3 through 8: A posi- 
tion statement. Young Children. 
(202) 232-8777. 

American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation, American Psychological 
Association, and National Council 
on Measurement in Education 
(1985). Standardsfor educational and 
psychological testing. Washington, 
DC. (202) 336-5500. 

Shepard, L. & Graue, M. (1992). The 
morass of school readiness saeen- 
ing. In B. Spx)dek (EdO Handbook of 
Research on the Education of Young 
Children (2nd Edition). New York: 
Macmillan. 

SugarmanJuleM. {1991)BuTldingEarly 
Childhood Systems. Washington, DC: 
Child Welfare League of America. 

The Family Resource Coalition at 
(312)341-0900 has information about 
grassroots parent education groups in 
various communities. 
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APPENDIX B 

Examples of effective or 
promising readiness programs 

The National Diffusion Network 
(NDN) disseminates information about 
promising practices across the full spec- 
trum of education. In each state, a State 
Facilitator can provide information 
about educational practices that have 
been approved by the Department of 
Education's Program Effectiveness 
Panel. For information about the NDN, 
contact the National Diffusion Net- 
work, 555 New Jersey Avenue, NYJ, 
Washington, DC 20208-5645; (202) 219- 
2134. 



EFFECn VE IN EARLY CHILD- 
HOOD EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Family-Oriented Structured Pre- 
school Activity ("Seton HairTrogram) 
A program designed to involve all par- 
ents and their children in preschool 
and/or kindergarten activities that 
stimulate and reinforce interaction 
within the family. These activities in- 
clude home-activity kits and parents 
and children working and playing to- 
gether at learning centers. Contact : 
Jeanne Chastang Hoodecheck, Pro- 
gram Director; District #742 
Commimity School; 820 8th Avenue S.; 
St. Qoud.MN 56301. (612)253-5828. 

Mother-Child Home Program 
(MCHP) of the Verbal Interaction 
Project 

A home^^ased program designed to 
prevent educational disadvantage in 
children of parents with low income 
and limited education by enhancing 
parent-child verbal interaction start- 
ing at age two. Contact : Dr. Phyllis 



Levenstein, Director, Verbal Interac- 
tion Project, Inc./Ccnter for 
Mother-Child Home Program; 3268 
Island RdWantagh, NY 11793. (516) 
785-7077. 

Parents as Teachers 
A primary prevention program for all 
families to help parents give their chil- 
dren a solid foundation for school 
success and form a dose working rela- 
tionship between home and school 
through home visits, parent group 
meetings, periodic saeening and moni- 
toring of development, and a parent 
resource center. Contact: Mildred Win- 
ter, Director, Parents as Teachers 
National Center, UM-St. Louis, 8001 
Natural Bridge Rd., St. Louis, MO 
63121,(314) 553-5738. 

PROGRAMS FOR CHILDREN 
WITH DISABILITIES 

Insite Model 

Seeks to identify as early as possible 
yoimg children who are multi-handi- 
capped with sensory impairment and 
provide them with home programs to 
stimulate their development. The pro- 
gram is administered through direct 
services, support services such as 
physical and occupational therapy, 
medical services, and a program man- 
agement system. Contact : Don 
Barringer; SKI*HI Institute; Utah State 
University; Logan, UT 84322-1900. 
(801) 752-4601. 

Portage Project 

Focuses on weekly home visits with 
caregivers to assist them in identifying 
and addressing goals for the disabled 
child and the family. Contact : Julia 
Herwig,Director;PortageProject;P.O. 
Box 564; Portage, WI 53901. 
(608)742-8811. 
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Regional Program for Preschool 
Hanidcapped Children 
Seeks to increase verbal, perceptual, 
motor and general cognitive skills of 
handicapped children ages 3 to 5. The 
program emphasizes interactive teach- 
ing where team members share roles 
and train each other- and a parent in-, 
volvement component which includes 
a parent volunteer system. Contact : 
Carol S. Eagen, Supervisor; Preschool 
Program; Special Education Depart- 
ment; Putnam-Northern Westchester 
Board of Cooperative Educational Ser- 
vices; Yorktown Heights, NY 1C598. 
(914) 962-2377. 

The Teaching Research Integrated 
Preschool Model 

Emphasizes individualized programs 
for children with disabilities within 
the context of a comprehensive, devel- 
opmental curriculum. Formulated on 
the philosophy that all children with 
disabilities should receive educational 
services with their peers without being 
set apart as "special" or "different". 
Contact : Joyce Peters; Teaching Re- 
search Division; Western Oregon State 
College; Todd Hall; Monmouth, OR 
97361. (503)838-8812. 

OTHER PROGRAMS 

Graduation Reality and Dual Role 
Skills (GRADS) —seeks to keep preg- 
nant and parenting teens in school 
through a comprehensive program 
which includes an Adolescent Parent 
Resource Guide and a curriculum 
which emphasizes practical reasoning, 
good health care practices, and help- 
ing yoimg parents set occupational 
goals- Contact : Sharon G. Herold;Ohio 
vocational, and other basic skills and 
by fostering the development of their 
preschool children. Contact : Sharon 



Department of Education; Division of 
Vocational and Career Education, 
Room 909; 65 South Front Street; Co- 
lumbus, OH 43266-030fi. (614) 
466-3046. 

First Level Language (KINDERSAY) 
A program designed to facilitate the 
development of oral language skills 
and an understanding of tfie basic lan- 
guage concepts and relationships. 
Contact: Mary A. Felleisen; PRIMAK 
Educational Foundation;38North Wa- 
terloo Road (RO. Box 701); Devon, PA 
19333. (215)687-6252. 

For further information about these 

exemplary programs and practices, 

order Education Programs That Work, 

18th Edition, 1992 from: 

Sopris West, Inc. 

Post Office Box 1908 

Longmont, Colorado, 80502-1809(303) 

651-2829. 



Early Childhood Family Education 
A program in Minnesota open to all 
families which emphasizes parent and 
child involvement through parent dis- 
cussion groups, home visits, 
information on community resources, 
early childhood screening for medical 
and developmental problems, and li- 
braries of books and toys. Contact : 
Lois Engstrom or Betty Cooke; Mirme- 
sota Department of Education; 991 
Capitol Square Building; 550 Cedar 
Street; St. Paul, MN 55101- (612)296- 
8414. 

Kenan Trust Family Literacy Project 

Combines early childhood and adult 
education programs and attempts to 
break the intergenerational cycle of low 
education and poverty by helping par- 
ents develop their parental, literacy. 
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Darling, President^National Center for 
Family literacy; 401 South 4th Avenue, 
Suite 610; Louisville, KY 40202. (502) 
584-1133. 

Dallas Model Preschool 
Through a public /private collabora- 
tion, seeks to supplement the usual 
Head Start program by providing a 
nurse-practitioner to attend to all the 
health and dental services the children 
require, social workers who disper\se 
sodal services, and employment coun- 
seling for parents. Contact : Ann 
Miimis, Grants Administrator, Texas 
Instruments Foundation; P.O. Box 
650311; Mail Station 3906; Dallas, TX 
75265, (214) 917-4505. 

The 21st Century Schools Program 
Includes two child care components 
(school-based, year-round, all-day day 
care for children ages 3 to 5, and after 
school and vacation care for children 5 
to 12) and three outreach components 
(a home visitation program, resources 
for established family day care provid- 
ers, and a school-based information 
and referral service) to address child 
care needs. Contact : Yale Bush Center 
in Child Development and Social 
PoIicy;Department of Psychology ; P.O. 
Box 11 A Yale Station; New Haven, CT 
06520-744Z (203)432-9944. 

Success by 6 

Organizes the commimity by building 
community awareness about the needs 
of young children, improving access to 
social services for all families with 
young children, and expanding col- 
laboration between the public and 
private sectors. Contact : Pat Hoven, 
Director of Community Affairs, 
Honeywell Corporation; Honeywell 
Plaza, MN12-5159; P-O- Box 524; Min- 
neapolis, MN 55440. (612) 870-6615. 



Or contact Laurie Ryan, Honeywell 
Corporation; United Way of America, 
MN12-5300; P.O. Box 524; Minneapo- 
lis, MN 55440. (612)870-6845. 

Salem Oregan Collaborative 

A collaborative effort of a community 
college, the Even Start program, the 
health department, the housing author- 
ity, the public library, the children's 
services division, the family services 
division, and the local newspaper to 
offer low-income families a strong pre- 
school program, parenting skills, and 
basic employment and literacy skills. 
Contact : Ms. Joyce Reinke, Oregon 
Department of Education, 700 Pringle 
Parkway, S.E.; Salem, OR 97310, 
(503)373-7118. 
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APPENDIX C 

Private Sector Assistance for 
School Readiness 

Boeing & Preschool Education 
Services are being coordinated using 
tfie Success by 6 model to ensure that 
children under the age of six start first 
grade physically, mentally, emotion- 
ally and socially ready to learn. 

Baltimore Gas and Electric & Parental 
Involvement 

As part of a partnership u^ith a local 
Elementary School serving predomi- 
nately lou^-income families, children 
in preschool and Hndergarten receive 
a book, an activity sheet and a toy to 
take home to encourage parent involve- 
ment. 

Cray Research & Teacher Seminars 
Gay Research invites more than 800 K- 
12 teachers for two v^eek summer w ork- 
shops at its facilities in Chippewa Falls, 
Wisconsin to study such topics as aero- 
nautics, fiber optics, graphic commu- 
nications and engineering design tech- 
nology for children. 

Eastman Kodak & Quality Preschools 
Kodak has made a ten year commit- 
ment to 21st Century Learning. As a 
part of the goals, the program aims to 
inaease access for all children to qual- 
ity preschools. 

Honeywell & A Partnership High 
School 

At New Vistas High School, which 
operates at Honeywell headquarters, 
teenage mothers are provided with 
child care and parenting instruction. 

Johnson & Johnson & Head Start 
To ensure that as many eligible chil- 



dren as possible receive the benefits of 
Head Start, J&J has created a Manage- 
ment Fellows program. Each year, 40 
Head Start directors tike a mini-MBA 
course at UCLA to improve their man- 
agement skills. 

The Travelers & A New Kindergarten 
The University of Hartford and the 
Hartford public schrx>ls designed and 
implemented a new kindergarten cur- 
riculum that better prepares children 
for first grade with a grant from Trav- 
elers. 

United Technologies & Literacy 
United Technologies and the Hartford 
Head Start Literacy Collaborative are 
developing a literacy program for Head 
Start families so that illiterate and semi- 
literate parents will be able to take a 
more active role in their child's educa- 
tion. 
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APPENDIX D 

Grant Programs 

For each discretionary program listed 
below, both the federal Department 
and administering agency are shown. 

FORMULA GRANT PROGRAMS 
ADMINISTERED BY STATES 

From HHc;f2n 2-619^257) : 

Child Care for AFDC Families 

Supports child care for AFDC families 
who work or participate in training 
and education programs and contin- 
ues child care for twelve months after 
the families leave AFDC. 

Grants to States for Child Care (Low 
Income Non-AFDC Families) 

Helps provide child care for working 
families or those in education and train- 
ing who might otherwise be at risk of 
needing AFdC. 

Child Care and Development Block 
Grant 

Helps eligible low-income families pay 
for child care, improve the quality of 
early education and care, participate in 
early childhood development pro- 
grams and obtain before and after 
school services for their children. 

Child Welfare Services 

Funds for public social services de- 
signed to protect and promote 
children's welfare. 

Social Service Block Grant (Title XX) 

Fimds for services to achieve or main- 
tain economic self-support and 
self-sufficiency. Expenditures allow- 
able for personnel training and 
retraining of employees in public agen- 
cies and nonprofit organizations. 

Medicaid (Title XIX) 

Covers maternal health care for 60 days 



after delivery of a child and general 
medical services to eligible cnildren 
and family members. Abo funds early 
and periodic screening and diagnosis 
for cnildren and health care treatment. 

Maternal and Child Health Block 
Grant 

Provides access to quality maternal and 
child health services, particularly for 
low income mothers and children. 
Helps reduce infant mortality and dis- 
ease, increases immunization, etc. Can 
be used to locate and pro 
vide special health care for children. 

From ED r202-4m-1ftfi?^ 
Chapter 1 

Provides funds to meet the special 
needs of educationally disadvantaged 
children. Funds may be used at the 
preschool level. 

Even Start 

Supports family literacy programs that 
integrate early childhood education 
with adult education. Chapte r 1, the 
Job Trairune Partnership Act OTPA), 
Head Start, Individuals with Disabili- 
ties, Statewide Literacy Councils, 
Statewide Social Service Agencies, and 
other services that build on available 
community resources. 

From AG (202-447-2791 V 

Child and Adult Care Food Program 

Provides funds to reimburse sponsor- 
ing institutions for meals served in child 
care, family day care, and outside- 
school-hours centers. 

Special Supplemental Food Program 
for Women, Infants, and Children 
(WIC) 

Grants to states to improve the health 
of low-income, pregnant and postpar- 
tum women, their infants, and children 
up to age 5 and to provide specific food 
supplements and referrals to other 
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forms of assistance such as immuniza- 
tion and drug abuse counseling. 

Discretionary Grant Programs 

Individuals with Disabilities Educa- 
tion Act (IDEA) 

Preschool Grants offer school districts 
help in providing sp)ecial education 
ana related services to children with 
disabilities ages three through five; 
planning and developing a compre- 
nensive service delivery system for 
children with disabilities from birth 
through five; andproviding direct and 
support services trom State education 
agencies to children ages three through 
five (ED, Office of Special Education, 
(202)732-4503). 

Early Intervention Programs for In- 
fants and Toddlers with Handicaps 

Provides services to children, birth 
through age two, who demonstrate de- 
velopmental delays or have a 
diagnosed condition which may lead 
to developmental delays, and other at- 
risk eligiole children (ED, Office of 
Spedal Education Programs (202)732- 
1084.) 

Even Start Indian Program 

Supports family-centered projects that 
integrate early childhood education 
with adult education and services (ED, 
Office of Compensatory Education 
(202)401-1682). 

Head Start 

Funds programs to improve the social 
competence of poor children, ages three 
to five, through education, health, and 
social services, as well as parent in- 
volvement (HHS, Administration for 
Children and FamiUes (202) 205-8578). 

Head Start Transition Grants 

Funds demonstration projects in Head 
Start Agencies and scnool districts to 
assist low income students in the tran- 
sition from preschool to kindergarten 



through third grade. Health, educa- 
tion, and social services, as well as 
parent involvement are supported 
(HHS, Administration for Children and 
Families (202) 205-8578). 

Comprehensive Child Development 
Program 

Provides intensive, comprehensive, 
and continuous support services for 
disadvantaged infants, toddlers, and 
preschoolers designed to enhance their 
mtellectual, social, emotional, and 
physical development (HHS, Admin- 
istration for Children and Families (202) 
401-9236). 

Parent and Child Centers 

Funds comprehensive services and 
parent education for low-income fami- 
lies with children younger than three 
(HHS, Administration for Children and 
FamiUes (202) 205-8578). 

Abandoned Infants and Young Chil- 
dren 

Demonstration projects to assist aban- 
doned infants ana young children, 
particularly those with AIDS (HHS, 
AdministrationforChaldrenandFami- 
lies (202) 205-8578). 

State Dependent Care Development 
Programs 

Grants to help establish resource and 
referral networks that advise families 
on available child care and to establish 
school-age child care programs (HHS, 
Administrationf or Ctuldren and Fami- 
lies (202)205-8578). 

Child Development Associate SchoU 
arships 

Grants to help eligi^^e low-income per- 
sons to complete work for the Child 
Development Associate credential 
^ (HHS,AdminstrationforChildrenand 
Families (202) 205-8578). 
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Secretary's Regional 
Representatives 

Dr. D.Kay Wright 

U.S. Department of Education 

3535 Market Street 

Room 16350 

Philadelphia, PA 19104 

(215) 596-1001 

(DE, DC, MD, PA, VA, WV) 

Ms. Mary WilUs 

U.S. Department of Education 

P.O. Box 1777 (30301) 

101 Marietta Tower, Rm. 2221 

Atlanta, GA 30323 

(404) 331-2502 

(AL, FL, GA, KY, MS, NC, SC, 
TN) 

Mr. Brian Carey 

U.S. Department of Education 

401 South State Street 

Suite 700A 

Chicago, IL 60605 

(312) 353-5215 

(IL,IN,MI, MN,OH, WI) 

Ms. Katye Kowierachke 
U.S. Department of Education 
1200 Main Tower Building 
Room 2125 
Dallas, TX 75202 
(214) 767-3626 
(AR,LA,NM,OK,TX) 

Mrs. Cynthia Harris Hillman 
VS. Department of Education 
10220 N. Executive HiUs Blvd. 
9th Floor 

Kansas City, MO 64153 
(816) 891-7972 
(IA,KS,MO,NE) 

Mr. Thomas Tancredo 

U.S. Department of Education 

Regional Office, Federal Bldg. 



1244 Speer Blvd., Suite 310 
Denver, CO 80204 
(303) 844-3544 
(CO, MT, ND, SD, UT, WY) 

Dr. John McCarthy 
U.S. Department of Education 
50 United Nations Plaza 
Room 205 

San Francisco, CA 94102 
(415) 556-4920 

(AS, AZ, CA, GU, HI, NV, 
CNMI) 

Ms. Naomi Sanchez 

U.S. Department of Education 

Jackson Federal Building 

915 2nd Avenue, Room 3362 

Seattle, WA 98174 

(206) 553-0460 

(AK,ID,OR,WA) 

Mr. Dennis Smith 

U.S. Department of Education 

540 McCormack Courthouse 

Post Office Square 

Boston, MA 02109 

(617) 223-9317 

(CT, ME, MA, NH, RI, VT) 

Mr. George Rios 

U.S. Department of Education 

26 Federal Plaza 

Room 36-12.0 

New York, NY 10278 

(212) 264-7005 

(NJ, NY, PR, VI) 
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vs. Department of Education 
Goal 1 Team 



Jim Button 
Ellen Campbell 
Genevieve Cornelius 
Betty Demerest 

Jill Eichner 

Tom Pagan 
Connie Gamer 
Barbara Gilbert 
Jim Hamilton 

Gail Houle 
Mary Jean LeTendre 

Jim Manning 
Patricia McKee 

Jean Peelen 
Tish Rennings 

Joan Seamon 
Suzanne Sheridan 

Tom Skelly 
Carolyn Snyder 
Janice Wilcox 

Linda Wilson 
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